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A Practitioner's Views on Agricultural 
Administraton, Veterinary Education and 
Unqualified Practice* 


E. J. HEATHER, M.R.C.Vv.S., D.V.S.M., 
OxrorD 

The annual general meeting of such a body as our Associa- 
tion should be an event of some importance to those members 
who have any feelings of regard for it. Possibly to an 
incoming President it represents something much more than 
that. In my case I must express intense gratification that I 
have been selected to form one more link in the chain of excel- 
lent people who have filled this office in the past. 

It goes without saying that it would have been my wish to 
synchronise my taking up of this presidency with the knowledge 
that international affairs had brought us well on the way to the 
dawn of a brighter era, but as we may only hope that at least 
we have reached the summit of our ordeals at the present 
moment, and that the path to our destination has acquired a 
definition not perceptible a few months ago, it is incumbent 
upon us to attempt to see for what manner of order in the 
future should we be preparing to plot out the foundations. 

A nation that does not plan for a war cannot gain a war; a 
nation that does not plan for a peace cannot win a peace. We 
must reconstruct our national fabric to harmonise with the 
structure of those whose actions are enabling us to preserve 
the integrity of our State. We must face the reality of dove- 
tailing our democratic constitution with the comintern of the 
U.S.S.R. with firmness and resolution. 

As a profession, what part of this redesigning and reconstruc- 
tion will be of interest to us? We are bound up with the land, 
the beasts that it sustains and the produce that it yields. And 
the land, what changes shall we make in its significance? 

This country is of immense intrinsic industrial value but of 
limited size and with limited productive capacity. At no one time 
may our small population exploit to the full the whole of the 
national resources at its disposal. Agriculture cannot compete 
with other industries in the field of profit production; it must 
be treated, therefore, as a public utility, maintained as such and 
allocated its appropriate protection as such. To enable the 
control of this utility to become national the last decimated 
remains of our moribund feudal system must be euthanased 
and cremated; from their ashes must arise a structure in 
harmony with the major edifice of general rationalisation of 
native resources. 

The history of ownership of our lands for the past thousand 
years gives the answer to the problem of the instability of our 
agricultural industry: a history of presentation to the people, 
confiscation from the people, repeated and repeated until the 
seventeenth century. The institution by the Puritans of the 
landlord and tenant system at that time was pounced upon 
shortly afterwards by experts in the new game of financial 
manipulation and distorted by them to provide more grist to 
their mills. This manoeuvre stimulated feelings of regret in 
successive Governments that the individual should have been 
so much sharper than the State and should have stolen a march 
on it by entering first the field of land exploitation. Govern- 
ment, however, as always, held the whip hand and by the 
whittlings of taxation and sundry devious means, very shortly 
was taking care to receive its proper or improper proportion 
of emolument, always at the expense of the unfortunates whose 
task in life was to provide uninterrupted the flow of rents and 
revenue. 

This must be changed. Land must be regarded as a national 
standard of value. The State must employ complete control 
of all land. It must be administered by regional areas, defined 
by the particular type of soil and in conjunction with the 
regional plotting of other industries, bearing no relation: to 


* Presidential Address to the Annual General Meeting of the 
Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association, held at Oxford, 
January 30th, 1942. 


present county or any geographical boundaries. ‘These regional 
areas are to be subdivided into local executive areas controlled 
by a board elected from the personnel of the industry of the 
district. This local executive board shall direct by its own 
initiative and in conformity with general national agricultural 
policy the activities of the industry in its particular area. That 
is the essence of the scheme, further elaboration would be 
conjectural and valueless. 

The incorporation of veterinary services in such a scheme 
would be an essential factor in its efficiency. In common with 
very many forms of control by the State in other directions, it 
is realised that the administration of animal disease under the 
present machinery of the Ministry of Agriculture is impossible 
of further elaboration. It has reached the degree at which 
multiplication of its intricacies can serve only to impair its 
productive efficiency. Under any consideration, in accordance 
with the general revision of all methods of action of Govern- 
ment departments, under its present form of constitution, our 
Diseases of Animals Branch would be dislocated completely 
from the parent stem. Under the new schemes of national 
agricultural administration, authority of veterinary officers 


‘ would be very greatly localised. Their influence, both as to 


degree and range, would be based upon a comparison with the 
influence of officers of similar rank working with the local 
executive boards in other agricultural activities. They would 
be in very much closer contact with the individual member of 
the agricultural industry than are our present Government 
veterinary servants. Their efforts would be associated to a 
much greater degree with the production end of the industry. 

But this subject must be left as I would like to discuss for 
a few minutes a feature which has been of constant interest to 
me. I refer to prospective reconstitution of education both in 
general as it affects our national interests and in particular as 
it affects our profession. " 

Our traditional public school system is in the throes of rapid 
disintegration. Within the last few weeks we have heard of 
the amalgamation of two of its members, without any doubt a 
process which will be followed by similar arrangements between 
others. The resistant relics will be permitted to exist for some 
short future period as a last reluctant connection with an inter- 
esting, though now out-dated, phase in our educational develop- 
ment. These relics will have little of social significance, which 
has been their heaviest armament, and less of national influence 
which it must be confessed has been valuable and considerable. 
Eventually they will apply for their incorporation in the struc- 
ture of a more virile educational edifice to avoid their complete 
engulfment. 

In the field of advanced education, developments of even 
more dramatic description are progressing, some slowly, re- 
stricted by the influence of our national straits, some, however, 
in acceleration, stimulated by current events. Local examples 
in this city will serve to illustrate. «Within a few hundred 
yards of us a derelict expanse of canal wharfage is attendant 
upon the foundations of the new Nuffield College. This 
institution will co-ordinate and crystallise the study of the 
whole economy of industrial fabrication and maintenance. It 
will provide a powerfully invigorating factor which, whether 
the University of Oxford as at present constituted wills it or 
no, can do no other than revolutionise those methods of senior 
education which have suffered so little change for centuries. 
As an ally of immeasurable influence we foresee the birth of 
an Oxford Municipal College. ‘There are at present in attend- 
ance at our School of Technology between three and four 
thousand students, in general of the artisan class, seeking in- 
struction in subjects of impressive diversity. They are taught 
in the extremely inadequate and scattered premises of the school 
and in such church and chapel halls, institutes and similar 
buildings as are loaned to them. ; 

The provision of suitable environment and the expansion of 
facilities to meet the urgent necessities of this type of education 
all over the country must occupy the first place in national 
planning, 
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To me it is only too apparent that recent revisions affecting 
our professional education have been based to a great extent 
on the rapidly dissolving principles of those systems to which 
I have referred. Surely alterations must be made to bring us 
into line with the obvious trend of advance. 

A major factor is the unsuitability of type of an uncomfortably 
large number of our student intake. My own experience 
demonstrates that, of the last six pupils who have been with 
my practice, it is certain that five either have not made or will 
not make good veterinary surgeons. Possibly the practitioner 
has ridden this horse for decades but this does not lessen my 
opinion that since the extension of our professional course of 
instruction to five years, the proportion of dross has increased. 

The deficiency lies in a lack of natural understanding of the 
animal being in health. This must be remedied. Those who 
by their early environment have not become accustomed to 
conversance with it must undergo trial by nature even to the 
compulsory enrolment in the ranks of the most elementary 
employees of the land during the first, early years of their course 
of instruction. ‘Then for the finishing touches of the brush, 
would it not be possible to award an interim diploma to allow 
supervised activity in a voluntarily selected branch of our work? 
This to be followed by a return to school for redrilling, special- 
ised instruction and eventual final examination for a full licence 
to practise in this chosen sphere? An elaboration and multi- 
plication of the methods used, in fact, for the winning of a 
diploma in Veterinary State Medicine. A general rationalisa- 
tion and, in places, intensification of the existing syllabus 
would provide space for the incorporation of these revisions 
without, to any great extent, placing further burdens on the 
finances, time and intellect of the aspirant for entry to the 
profession. 

Let us leave education, for there is yet another matter to 
which I must refer before I terminate this address: not one, 
possibly, of stimulating interest—more an affair of apathy and 
negligence. 

We stand almost alone among other nations and even among 
our own commonwealth in allowing any person to pretend our 
craft, with no research into particulars of qualification and 
nothing but the most trivial of restrictions in activities. With 
concern we realise that an influential section of our profession 
is willing to depreciate the status which we have been accorded 
and to refuse the recognition which the laity is anxious to make; 
to renounce such command as we have by pandering to the 
charlatans, to degrade that which has taken six generations to 
establish by associating with the quacks. 

It is imperative, without further delay, that measures be 
incorporated in our statutes to restrict veterinary practice to 
those who are chartered by the nation to style themselves as 
competent in their ability to follow these pursuits. 

Seven days ago there entered my consulting room a person 
who produced a cat for me to examine. I found that the 
animal was in a collapsed condition, unable to support weight 
on its hind legs, with a grossly distended abdomen and exhausted 
by pain. I discovered that a urethral obstruction had caused 
an eaormous dilatation of the bladder. A plug of sandy deposit 
was removed from the urethra and some 10 oz. of bloody 
urine evacuated by compression of the abdomen. ‘The animal 
died under narcosis within the following 24 hours. The owner 
informed me that the services of an unqualified practitioner 
had been called upon some nine days previously when the 
animal had shown the first signs of its illness. A diagnosis of 
a fracture of the pelvis had been made by this practitioner who 
further had made a request for the animal to be left for this 
finding to be confirmed by an X-ray examination. When the 
owner had called for the cat on the following day, the informa- 
tion had been volunteered that X-ray photographs taken at the 
Radcliffe Infirmary in Oxford had substantiated the preliminary 
diagnosis. A considerable fee for the X-ray expenses had been 
demanded and this fee the owner had paid. Various instruc- 
tions for the treatment of the animal had been given and a 
statement had been made that the animal was in no pain and 
would recover in good time. 

With the passage of a few days, the deluded owner, having 
perceived that the animal was in no way being relieved by the 
treatment advised, and becoming more and more uncertain of 
the value of the statement regarding possible pain, had decided 
to seek further advice. 

Enquiries at the Radcliffe Infirmary, of course, have revealed 
that the cat had never been taken to that institution. 

Obviously this is not a case of incompetence nor even of 


negligence, but an instance of obtaining money under false 
pretences by a deliberate disregard or even by the employment 
of well-defined suffering in an animal: a gross and criminal 
offence in nature, but insufficient under our legislature to obtain 
the redress which it deserves. 

How dare we, therefore, relax control of such slender reins 
as have been placed in our hands? 

The emptiness of our ridiculous, unbalanced anxiety lest we 
restrict the freedom of action in any sphere of the individual 
has been proven in many ways during the past two years; 
more rational measures to replace such thinking are demanded 
with urgency. 

I will give you no more of my opinions, but before I conclude 
I must express my admiration at the manner in which my 
predecessor incorporated discussion on politics and current 
developments with a leavening of the yeast of clinical matters 
during his year of office—in particular for those excellent 
demonstrations of practice which present so many difficulties 
in their organisation and for the maintenance of a high degree 
of interest in discussions in the many problems which affected 
our profession in 1941. May this coming session provide no 
subsidence from the level on which we have made our path. 


Weybridge Tuberculin 


The Interest of the Veterinary Profession in the Application 
of Science* 


Discussion oF Appress By Dr. CHALMERS WATSON 
(Continued from page 114) 


In a final word Dr. CHALMERS WATSON said that from the 
very interesting discussion which had taken place he had clearly 
formed the impression that the views held by the speakers were 
very similar to those he had heard individually expressed by 
many Scottish veterinarians. He had been interested some two 
or three months ago to hear the position summed up by a 
young and very capable Scotch veterinary surgeon, keenly 
interested in the scientific side of his profession, who in response 
to a request for his opinion on the present position of the test, 
gave it shortly and tersely in the words “ It’s tragic.” 

The words “chaos,” “ bureaucracy” and “ mockery” had 
been pointedly used in the present discussion. Each of these 
had its pronounced degree of appropriateness. If necessary, 
other three equally appropriate terms could be applied, as they 
had a certain relevance from the fact that they were equally 
applied to a dangerous national tendency, which in his opinion 
should be emphasised, and every possible step taken for its 
correction. A short time ago a leading article in a prominent 
English daily had criticised adversely the foreign policy of this 
country which prevailed for many years before the war. It 
described that policy as one of “ hypocrisy, equivocation and 
confusion.” However applicable these terms might be to the 
field of foreign politics, there was, in his view, not the slightest 
doubt that, the problem being one of modern science combined 
with practice, the scheme as it had been operating for over 18 
months was not inaccurately described in these three words. 

The clamant note of disapproval expressed at this represen- 
tative meeting, coupled with the opinion expressed by herd 
owners throughout the country, constituted a really represen- 
tative clamour, which strongly suggested the necessity of 
drawing the attention of Parliament to the existing needs re our 
Civil Administration to-day—all the more so because of the 
pre-eminent part which our Civil Administration would, in all 
probability, be called upon to play in post-war reconstruction. 

Dr. Tom Hare regretted that some years ago the N.V.M.A. 
Council had ignored his protests at the time the use of one 
brand of tuberculin was made compulsory. Council made 4 
grave mistake in assenting to the monopoly of a_ biological 
product by Government. Monopoly sterilised the critical study 
of the product by independent veterinary pathologists and 
practitioners. Some people had been frightened by the bogy 
of standardisation because they did not appreciate that up to 
the present there was no generally accepted method of stan- 
dardising tuberculin. For official, as for private, tests veterinary 
surgeons should be permitted to use tuberculin produced by 
British veterinary laboratories, other than those of the Govern- 


* An address delivered to the Society of Veterinary Practi- 
tioners (Division N.V.M.A.) at the meeting held in London on 
January 14th, 1942, 
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ment. Also, the issue of tuberculin should be restricted to 
veterinary surgeons. 

Dr. R. F. MontGomenrie said he had followed the discussion 
with great interest, particularly in view of his present position 
as Chairman of the Tuberculin Tests Committee of the 
N.V.M.A. He would, however, only make reference to one 
major point and this would be a plea that the Ministry should 
be persuaded to take the profession with them in their. discus- 
sions and actions designed to aid the control of disease. 

He believed that many of the difficulties and most of the 
complaints voiced that afternoon arose from the fact that the 
Ministry had not discussed changes with the profession and had 
not published the evidence on which such changes were based, 
The profession would benefit much if the Ministry could agree 
to such discussion and publication, and the Ministry, too, 
would be assisted by consultation with the general body of the 
profession. He had little doubt but that any member of the 
Ministry’s staff would readily agree to the contention that valu- 
able knowledge and experience of tuberculin and of tuberculin 
testing existed among the “ outside” body and that advantage 
should be taken of it and of every opportunity taken to blend 
opinions. 

He took as an example the objection which had been raised 
to the instruction as to the basis of reading reactions. He 
admitted that he was one of the many who had in the past 
considered that the type of the swelling was the true basis on 
which opinion as to the nature of a reaction should be based 
and tended to disregard size of swelling. ‘That, however, was 
in the days when a different type of tuberculin was in use and, 
hard as tradition died, they must accept that as the type of 
tuberculin changed so must they be prepared to accept changes 
in the basis for reading reactions—if it were shown that the 
change was sound. A different type of tuberculin had been 
introduced—they knew the swelling it caused in clean cattle 
differed from what they had been accustomed to; similarly, the 
type of swelling in positive cattle might well be somewhat 
different in some cases. Apparently the Ministry believed it 
was somewhat different—hence the change to this emphasis on 
measurement, although diffusion was not ignored. The 
Ministry must have good grounds as the basis of their new 
instructions. Unfortunately, he thought, they had not published 
the massive evidence on which decision to issue this instruction 
was based—they had not taken the opportunity to convince the 
profession that the change was for the better and so take them 
with them in the new idea. 

He could illustrate his point by other examples, but he be- 
lieved he had said enough to back up his suggestion that among 
the resolutions the meeting might pass there should be one 
appealing to the Ministry to consult with representatives of 
the profession and to publish evidence before any change was 
decided upon. 

Dr. W. R. Woo.pripce (President, N.V:M.A.) asked the 
meeting to remember that the Ministry were not the only 
people to err in the matter of tuberculin testing of cattle; even 
before the Weybridge tuberculin was introduced there was 
grave concern as to the correct interpretation of the double 
intradermal test among those carrying it out. In fact, by the 
introduction of the Weybridge tuberculin it was hoped to lessen 
these troubles, but unfortunately the conditions of its use were 
not such as to lead to the improved results and it became clear 
that further extensive research was necessary. ‘This research 
had been in active progress for some time, but it was necessarily 
a slow business—meanwhile the Ministry did not feel justified 
in making further major adjustments, particularly as it was 
hoped that the Joint Committee of the Agricultural and Medical 
Research Councils would soon be in a position to report results 
and make recommendations. This cautious procedure should 
be supported, and, in fact, it would no doubt have received 
the full support of the profession had the latter been enlightened 
by the Ministry concerning its own difficulties and anxieties in 
this matter. It was certainly to be hoped that in future, changes 
in the procedure concerning such tests as the tuberculin test 
would not be introduced without full prior consultation with 
the profession. 

Mr. S. Jennincs (Hon. Secretary) expressed surprise that 
nobody had challenged Mr. Kennedy’s remarks when he stressed 
the point that it was the interpretation of the reaction that 
mattered and yet, despite the admittance of the great importance 
of this, expressed satisfaction with the existing procedure where 
the interpretation was not in their hands. 

To Mr. Kennedy’s reply that they wanted other people’s 


guidance as to interpretation, Mr. Jennings made the rejoinder 
“You not only want guidance, but you want the thing actually 
interpreted for you.” e 

Mr. KENNEDY commented that the Ministry ought to have 
some control. In their research they found that these cattle 
with the small, non-diffuse reaction were dangerous animals 
to leave in herds, and he thought it was quite a safety measure 
to put that in their instructions. 

Those members who had, in the meantime, been engaged 
in re-drafting the resolutions now brought them forward, when 
they were finally put to the meeting in the following form and 
carried unanimously : — 

“1. That there is evidence that Weybridge tuberculin as at 
present issued is of a potency much too high for use in the 
double intradermal test. 

‘That the most pure and stable form of tuberculin be used 
at a constant potency; one which it has been shown detects the 
largest percentage of animals infected with bovine tuberculosis 
with little tendency to cause reactions in animals sensitised by 
other acid-fast organisms. 

2. That when the potency af which tuberculin for use in the 
double intradermal test has been determined, such tuberculin 
from any approved laboratory, should be available to the veter- 
inary surgeon only. 

3. That the present system of interpreting results of tests 
by officials who have had no contact with the actual test should 
be discontinued, and the interpretation left to the individual who 
has carried out the test. 

4. That pending acceptance of this principle, the results of 
the test should be communicated by the Ministry to the veter- 
inary surgeon who has performed the test. 

5. That the possibility of the control of tuberculosis in 
bovines by the use of an immunising agent should be explored 
forthwith. 

6. That this Society is of the opinion that the Ministry of 
Agriculture should be persuaded that it is essential that the 
profession be fully consulted before any change affecting the 
control of animal disease be put into effect. 

It further considers that ‘the evidence forming the basis for 
any proposed change should be published in the professional 
Press. 

7. That these resolutions be forwarded to the parent body 
with the request that they be used to the best advantage.” 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Blackleg in a Fourth-Calf Ayrshire 


H. BELL, M.R.c.v.s. 
MAIDENHEAD 


Having read Mr. Keating’s contribution on blackquarter in 
the issue of The Veterinary Record of February 21st, I think 
that the following case may be worth recording. 

On the morning of January 12th, I was called to see an 
Ayrshire cow, aged between 7 and 8 years, and carrying her 
fourth calf. Weather conditions were severe; the animal had 
come in as usual with the rest of the herd, and the fact that 
she had no milk caused the owner’s attention to be drawn to 
her—but beyond leaving her feed untouched there was little 
to be seen about her. At the time of my examination tempera- 
ture and respirations were normal, and as there was no move- 
ment in the rumen and no faeces were behind her, I concluded 
that the case was one of impaction. It was quite by accident 
that I discovered a slight swelling on the inside of the left 
thigh; it was hot and painful. The only explanation which 
I could offer was that this was an injury caused by slipping up 
on the ice in the manner commonly described as “ doing the 
splits.” I could not quite see how this injury was associated 
with the derangement of the stomachs; furthermore, as far as 
I could gather from the attendants (who are observant), the 
animal had shown no sign of lameness coming in from the 
field. 

At 4 p.m. I was informed by telephone that not only had 
the original swelling assumed enormous proportions and 
crackled under the fingers, but a similar and larger swelling 
had arisen over the right shoulder. The animal at this stage 
was lying and the respirations were accelerated. I told the 
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owner that had I ever heard of blackquarter in such an old 
animal I should diagnose this case as such. 

At 8 p.m. I visited the animal, which was now prostrate and 
in great distress; she died a few moments after I arrived. 
Using a fine trocar and cannula | collected some blood-stained 
fluid in a milk bottle from the shoulder swelling; gas escaped 
from the swelling along with the fluid. 

On the following day I held a post-mortem examination and 
found that the lesions were confined to the endocardium, which 
was scarlet. ‘There were old adhesions between one lung and 
the chest wall, consistent with the history of the animal having 
had two attacks of pneumonia in earlier life. An incision into 
each of the muscular swellings revealed a picture such as is 
commonly described in the lesions of blackquarter. Swabs 
were taken from each swelling and, together with the fluid 
collected at the time of death, were sent to Professor Bosworth 
at the Royal Veterinary College, to whom I am indebted for 
reporting on them. 

The report was to the effect that Cl. chauvoei had been 
grown in pure culture from the fluid, that it was virulent for 
the guinea-pig and had been identified by serum-protection 
tests in that animal. The swabs had yielded Cl. chauvoei with 
other organisms. 

Mr. Keating’s difficulty in convincing his clients of the 
possibility of blackquarter I can well appreciate, because I was 
reared on a farm in the district where he now practises. My 
grandfather’s farm comprised some “ blackquarter land” and I 
saw several cases of blackquarter and had imbibed certain ideas 
before going to College—ideas which seem to require readjust- 
ment at this stage. 


ABSTRACTS | 
ORK ON DISEASES OF NEWBORN AND YOUNG 


[Ww 
ANIMALS IN 1939. CRITICAL REVIEW. SCHUMANN. 
(1941.) Berl. Minch. tierarztl. Wschr.  144-147.] 


This review is mostly concerned with German literature. 

Calf Diseases.—Strube examined the uterus of 201 non- 
pregnant cows and 68 gravid uteri, finding tuberculosis in 
eight of the former and two of the latter, in which the foetus 
was congenitally infected. ‘Tuberculosis was also present in 
17 of the 68 pregnant cows, but uterus and foetus were not 
infected. Seelemann and Pfeffer confirmed the idea that 
calves in brucella-infected herds are not susceptible and react 
negatively to the blood test, even when their dams are re- 
actors. Messerli in Switzerland described a disease resembling 
rickets, in that the limbs have thickened joints and are 
deformed. Biochemical tests for rickets were, however, 
negative, and the true nature of the disease is in doubt. 
Krupski et al. also worked on the same, or a similar disease, 
suspecting that heredity plays a part. Remmers described a 
deformity of the forelimbs in calves in north-west Germany 
and in this instance clear evidence of its hereditary nature 
was found. Lammert described the lesions of diplo- 
streptococcal sepsis in calves [the causal organism we this 
disease is thought to be the pneumococcus]. 

Foal Diseases.—Schaper obtained evidence of the heritability 
of luxation of the patella. Leo reported that prontosil was 
valuable in strangles, though a long course of treatment was 
required in some cases. Steffan claimed that douches with 
chloramin [no details] aborted strangles. 

Piglet Diseases.—Glasser thinks that piglet influenza also 
occurs in weaned and fattening pigs and that the causal 
microorganism, whether virus or bacterium, or both, lives 

saprophytically in pigs and is activated only when they are 
pe jected to adverse health conditions. He believes that the 
Riems single hut system of rearing pig litters operates bene- 
ficially not so much by keeping them out of reach of the 
infective agent, as by ensuring plenty of living space. Ridala 
concluded from research in Estonia that the local piglet in- 
fluenza is a bacterial disease. Koeppen suggested that the 
viruses of piglet influenza and of swine fever are identical, 
the secondary bacteria concerned differing. Frauchiger and 
Messerli reported poliomyelitis in pigs. This has purely 
pathological significance: there was no evidence that the 
specific human poliomyelitis was concerned. Mollgaard de- 


scribed avitaminosis A in swine. They showed signs of local 
nerve derangement but not hyperkeratosis nor xerophthalmia 
and they did not lose weight or stop growing until after 
some time on the deficient diet. Hegyeli (Hungary) recom- 


mended dosage with horse, ox or sheep liver to prevent a 
wide range of pig diseases. 

Lamb Diseases.—No6rr described an outbreak of myocardic 
caleification of unknown cause in lambs. 

Puppy Diseases.—Marek et al. found that rickets may be 
associated with low Ca and low P, or with excess Ca. Excess 
P may cause a fatal enteritis, but not rickets. In _ practice 
the Ca intake is alone important. Green and Evans found 
specific inclusion bodies in distemper and worked out a rapid 
diagnostic method based on this finding. Winther found that 
the complement fixation test for distemper was of little use 
as the necessary antibodies are not present at an an Stage. 

[A few items of restricted interest have been omitted.] 


[A SURVEY OF BETA-HAEMOLYTIC STREPTOCOCCI! IN 
EQUINE INFECTIONS. Bazetey, P. L. and Battie, Joan. 
(1940.) Aust. Vet. J. 16. 140-146] 


The authors isolated 457 strains of haemolytic streptococci 
from 415 cases of infectious disease in horses. All these 
streptococci belonged to Lancefield’s group C but they could 
be divided into five different types by their fermentation 
reactions. ‘These types were identical with the serological 
types as determined by slide agglutination tests. ‘The sero- 
logical methods are fully described. The most important 
differentiation in this group is that between Str. equi which 
is the organism invariably found in freshly opened strangles 
abscesses, and is here designated Type I, and the other four 
types which may be grouped under the name Str. pyogenes 
var. equi. Str. equi could be differentiated from the other 
types by the appearance of its colonies on blood agar plates. 


INCIDENCE OF ‘Types IN VaRtous Diseases (447 STRAINS) 
NuMBER OF Eacu Founp 


Type Type Type 


1 P 4 
Respiratory Catarrh: 
Pure Infections es Sie 58 179 18 
Mixed Infections: 
Strangles—Primary Abscesses : 
Freshly opened on nen 40 
Opened several days a 15 
Strangles—-Metastatic Abscesses : 
Freshly opened 
Opened several days 
Pneumonia ous 
Sterility 
Vaginal Infections 
Abortions 
Wound Infections 
Conjunctivitis ... 
Lymphangitis 
Laryngitis 
Sinusitis 
Cellulitis 
Fistulous Withers and Poll-Evil 


‘Totals 


oo 

> 
NI 


* Total given in original table was 251 but this is incorrect. 
(Only 6 strains were included in types 3 and 5 and _ these 
have been omitted). 


It will be seen from the above table that Str. equi has 
been isolated from horses affected with numerous conditions 
other than strangles and that when once a strangles abscess 
is opened it soon becomes invaded by other types of 
streptococci. 

“Respiratory catarrh” is described as a disease which 
rapidly reaches epidemic proportions when numbers of horses 
are brought into close contact for more than ten days. It 
appears to occur only in those animals which have not pre- 
viously been exposed to a similar epidemic. ‘The diagnostic 
symptom in all cases is a profuse white to yellow discharge 
from both nostrils, with or without fever. The term is used 
to embrace catarrhal forms of rhinitis, tonsillitis, pharyngitis, 
laryngitis, tracheitis and sometimes bronchitis. LF 
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MEMOIR 


Robert Chrystal Irving, F.R.C.V.S. 


An Outstanding Veterinarian and Link with Wm. Hunting 


By 
J. McCUNN, M.R.c.V.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Robert Chrystal Irving died at his residence, Shenley Lodge, 
Ridge Hill, Herts, on Wednesday, February 25th, 1942. He 
was in his 79th year. By his passing a link with the golden days 
of the horse and with the great 


veterinarians and horsemen of 

the past has been severed. Pe 
Robert Irving was a Scotsman, 

being born in 1863 at Earnamerie 


Farm, nr, Castle Douglas, which 
was then occupied by his father, 
Benjamin Irving. He was edu- 
cated at Wallace Hall Academy, 
Closeburn, Dumfries. Of his 
attainments in the scholastic 
world we know little but we do 
know that he was a keen horse- 
man even as a child. He was 
completely at home in the saddle 
and showed signs of becoming a 
good whip, for at a very early 
age he produced a_ workable 
tandem by the aid of his own 
pony and his father’s cob and 
trap. Throughout his life he 
hated walking and it is said that 
he would turn out with his 
tandem team even when ordered 
to fetch his father’s snuff from 
the local shop. He was also 
fond of field sports: in his own 
words, he was “‘ Something of a 
poacher.” Quite a considerable 
amount of his college expenses 
was furnished by his prowess 
with snare and gun during 
vacations. In due course he 
entered the “ Dick ’’ College and 
graduated in 1884. He pro- 
ceeded to the fellowship in 1889. 
Professor Walley was the Princi- 
pal and John M’Fadyean, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at the “‘ Dick ”’ 
College. Irving held Professor 
Walley in great regard. The 
college was in a bad way: there were few students owing to the 
establishment of the rival New College. Irving was a witness of 
these trying times and he was wont to say that the survival of the 
“ Dick ” largely depended upon the work and worth of two men, 
Walley and M’Fadyean. 

After graduating he accepted, at Professor Walley’s invitation, 
a post on the staff of the college. College life did not suit him 
and it was not long before he moved south to enter general practice 
as assistant to the late Mr. Stanley, of Birmingham. Here in the 
life of a large practice he was more at home. He gave a good 
account of himself as a veterinarian and laid the foundations of his 
reputation as a great horseman... It was not long before he was 
recognised as being a horseman of the first rank. Competing in 
open jumping competitions he gained great distinction and 
incidentally came to acquire a little capital. 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH WILLIAM HUNTING 


About this time there happened to be a meeting of the local 
veterinary society. Wm. Hunting was a visitor, Hunting evidently 
was impressed by the young man for a few weeks afterwards 
Irving received an invitation to join Hunting as partner in his 
London practice. Irving was undecided what to do but 
John Malcolm intervened and insisted that he should go and 
see Hunting. Apparently Hunting had written to Malcolm saying, 
“I was impressed by the young man and I think that we could 
get on together.”” Malcolm took Irving to London. The result 
was the start of a unique partnership which had a great influence 


“Four Kinc’s Premiums ” 1938 


on the veterinary profession. ‘The price of partnership was 
named as £50, but Irving had not £50. Hunting said that it was 
of no consequence and could be paid at some later date. There 
Was no written contract, indeed there was never any legal agree- 
ment between them. The partnership depended upon mutual 
confidence and respect. When the business partnership came to 
an end the personal association continued, for Irving placed his 
office, premises, and vehicles at the disposal of his friend and 
erstwhile partner free of any charge. Irving made Hunting. It 
is doubtful if this delightful, easy-going, unbusinesslike man could 
have attained to the eminence he did if he had not been blessed 
by such a partner as Irving. Hunting relied absolutely on Irving’s 
keen business mind. On one 
occasion he accused an eminent 
member of the profession of 
plagiarism. He was threatened 
with legal proceedings for libel 
and he was very worried. He 
asked Irving’s advice which was, 
“ Tell you will accept a 
sum of money to cover your ex- 
penses and so settle the matter 
out of court.” The money was 
immediately paid. ‘To Irving 
there was never a man _ like 
Hunting. 

In his early days he contri- 
buted to veterinary literature but 
his greatest work in this respect 
was done behind the scenes. He 
was a great stimulus and en- 
couragement to Hunting during 
the birth and adolescence of the 
Record. His was the mind 
behind, and he was often the 
author of, those controversial 
letters, published under noms-de- 
plume, which did so much to 
make veterinarians look for 
Saturday morning’s post. When 
work permitted he would attend 
the meetings of the ‘‘ Central ” 
and other societies. He was 
never verbose but what he had 
to say was generally original, to 
the point, concise and the result 
of acute observation. 

Irving was one of the few who 
welcomed women to the pro- 
fession. He was firmly con- 
vinced that they had a great part 
to play in its future. 

When Irving went to London 
the practice was conducted from small premises off Piccadilly. 
A small boy, son of a local tradesman, was a frequent passenger 
in the trap when the round of visits was done. He was Alfred 
Salmon, This boy subsequently became head of one of the largest 
catering firms in the world. Irving’s shrewd and ordered brain 
began to show results. The practice prospered and Hunting 
was able to devote more time to his scientific, literary and political 
life. Irving acquired capital. He was able to pay the £50 and 
later he entered the jobmaster’s business. He took over a business 
which was considered to be hopeless—and no wonder, for the 
four previous owners had failed. He achieved the impossible and 
the business was a success. ‘There were premises in Halkin Place, 
Belgrave Square and Caroline Street, Eaton Square. High-class 
carriage work was done. His horses were good and as a result he 
had many inquiries as to purchase. 


BuyiINnG, BREEDING AND SHOWING 

‘The next move was to be a dealer in horses and he numbered 
the highest in the land amongst his clients. ‘The commercial horse 
was not neglected and as the business grew further premises were 
required. Glass Yard, Notting Hill, was acquired. On one 
occasion he had over four hundred horses for sale in his stables.. 
During the South African war he sold many hundreds to the 
Government. This great business which was developing called | 
for untiring energy ; he was constantly on the move. He had a 
first-class season ticket covering the British Isles and also visited 
most continental countries, He would relate his adventures on 
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these travels with quiet humour. On one occasion, at Orel 
(Russia), he stayed at a country house which was protected at 
night by a pack of large and fierce hounds. The windows and 
doors were barred, for the occupants were as much in danger 
from them as were the wolves and other nocturnal visitors. The 
hounds were released at sunset and recalled at sunrise when they 
responded to the tolling of a great bell. A sportsman at heart, 
it was natural that Irving should in due course turn his attention 
to the thoroughbred. He bought a stallion called ‘“‘ Commoner ” 
from Sir Blundell Maple and sold him at a very good profit to go 
to South Africa. This initial enterprise called for development 
and in due course he became one of the largest thoroughbred 
stallion dealers in the world. He exported to France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Italy; Canada, the U.S.A., South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand and India. He had a wonderful eye 
for a horse and ranked among the great experts. He never forgot 
one and could relate all particulars, including description, pedi- 
. gree and performance, even after the passage of many years. 
In this his skill has rarely been surpassed. He would often buy 
what others passed by. He seldom made a mistake. He was a 
firm believer in the old adage, “ It is the breeding which counts.” 
On the racecourse his colours were often in the first three. His 
judgment was so good that his winners were often those which 
had failed in other hands. Physic Ball by Herodite-Aspis was 
a typical example of this. He bought him for an old song, won 
the Sunbury (S.) Plate at Kempton in 1927, and sold him for a 
good price. Its subsequent successes gave the purchaser no 
grounds for complaint. 

He was a frequent and successful exhibitor at shows. In 1938 
his stallions gained four King’s Premiums at the Hunter Show in 
London. 

Irving did not neglect the commercial horse. He had no great 
love for the Shire or Clydesdale. His ideal was the Percheron : 
he was one of the founders of the Percheron Society. He bred 
and exhibited and also functioned as judge at many shows. He 
was invited to judge in both North and South America but health 
and business reasons caused him to decline. He bred the 
Percheron mare ‘“ Shenley Serveric’’ which won the female 
championship at the 1938 Royal Show. She was exported to 
America and was unbeaten there. 

At his Shenley estate he maintained a flock of Spanish sheep 
and also a herd of ‘‘ Belted Galloways.’’ With these he was as 
much at home as with his horses. He had the pleasure of winning 
many piizes including a championship at the Royal Show with 
“‘Galloway”’ of his own breeding. He was also in great request as 
a judge. He was a keen dog fancier. Bedlingtons and Dalmatians 
were his fancy. In the dog world he was a recognised expert and 
judge. He functioned as judge at Croft’s Show—the hall-mark 
of recognition in the canine world. 

Until 1930 Irving continued in active veterinary practice. He 
had entire charge of two large studs, one of 2,000 and the other 
of 400 horses. One firm valued his services so highly that they 
retained him for many years at a yearly fee of 1,000 guineas. He 
frequently exhibited these animals at shows. He had great 
success and it was his proud boast that he never purchased high 
priced ccmmercial inimals with a vicw to shcwing; his exhibits 
were all normal purchases. During the Great War his Services 
were enlisted by the Board of Trade. He had complete charge of 
rationing, purchase, licensing, etc., of transport horses. He 
worked hard and refused to accept any remuneration. At the end 
of the war he was offered a knighthood but this he respectfully 
declined. 

Thus it will be seen that Irving’s interests in the animal world 
were very wide. He was a valued member of the Percheron, Shire 
Horse, Hunters’ Improvement, Hackncy and National Pony 
Societies and the Royal Agricultural Society. He was an official 
examiner of stallions for the Ministry of Agriculture. In fact, 
he would sponsor willingly any activity which had as a legitimate 
aim the progress of science and animal husbandry. For many 
years he gave his services to the Van and Cart Horse Parade 
Societies. It would be necessary to write a book of several 
volumes to give a complete account of this side of his life. He 
often collaborated with research workers and would provide them 
with every facility at Shenley Lodge. 

THe Man 

Now as to the man. He was a bachelor, a life-long teetotaller 
and a man of the utmos® integrity. He of necessity employed 
many servants and agents and they would get short shrift if they 
infringed his strict code of honour. ‘Tall and spare, with a great 


head, he always looked to be a delicate man. He walked with a 


slight stoop, his bowler slightly on the back of his head and his 
stick hanging on his left arm. He could sum up the possibilities 
of an animal in a glance and that glance would mean more than 
an hour’s examination by others. He was fond of odd colours; 
he would always buy an odd-coloured horse and it was rare to 
find him without one. His vehicles were painted yellow, his 
explanation of this being that it saved him miles of walking—he 
could spot them in a car park with ease. His home was that of a 
typical bachelor, roomy, no ornaments, comfortable chairs, and 
full of dogs which would sit with him around a great log fire, 
some on the hearth rug, others on a couch or in various chairs, 
A stranger, on his first visit, would give a gasp of surprise for he 
would be welcomed by a veritable tornado of dogs of all sorts and 
sizes giving vent to every conceivable type of bark. At one time 
he took snuff, latterly he was an inveterate cigarette smoker, 
favouring a particularly pungent French brand. His chairs and 
dining table were decorated all around the edges by burns, like 
poker work, where he was wont to lay them down. He had a 
library of stud and pedigree books second to none. When Irving 
was fit and well his home was simply a dormitory: he was 
always up and about. He was a good host and in spite of his own 
teetotalism there was always good cheer for those who so desired. 
Asa rule, however, his friends assisted him in consuming enormous 
quantities of tea: he would call for tea at all hours. He loved to 
take one round the boxes. Often he had as many as twenty 
thoroughbred stallions at a time. I well remember taking Dr. 
Shave to see him. How delighted he was to talk of old times and 
to show Shave his horses. He gave Dr. Shave one of his dogs to 
which he had taken a fancy. He enjoyed chopping down trees 
in the woods on his property; he would drag them home behind 
his riding cob “Winston” and woe betide the gate or hedge 
which was in his path. Many are the happy hours I have 
spent in my old friend’s company, and I can honestly szy that I 
never came away without learning something of benefit and of 
interest. 

Irving was a life member of the Central Veterinary Society and 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association until his death. 
In veterinary as in other affairs he had no time for the vapourings 
of those who would attempt to impress or clothe their ignorance 
in a wealth of words. His condemnations of such people were 
rasping. He never lost interest.in his profession or his veneration 
for the great Hunting. He kept in touch with all the modern 
advances in the science and on arrival I would be greeted with 
“* Well, how is the profession getting on : have you anything new 
to tell me ?”’ His knowledge of men and affairs, both past and 
present, was amazing. He was a man who never courted the lime- 
light. Reserved and by nature shy and austere it was only when 
the outer coat was broken that one got a true picture of this 
remarkable man. He would go to the ends of the earth to help 
those in trouble but he would also go to the ends of the earth to 
avoid their thanks. Being a bachelor, as his outside activities 
diminished he was no doubt somewhat lonely and it was good to 
know that he was looked after with great care and tenderness for 
many years by his housekeeper, Miss Gay. Only a few days before 
his death he insisted that she should accompany him around the 
dining room to show me how well he went. He called for 
another and another show and said, ‘“‘ Don’t you think that we 
make a handsome pair ?”’ In his last few months he was troubled 
greatly by insomnia which sapped his strength but he stood it 
like the ‘“* Good blood one ”’ he was. 

Robert Irving’s funeral took place at Golder’s Green on 
Monday, March 2nd. It was simple, plain and devoid of fuss— 
just as he would wish. There were present Mr. Patterson, Mr. 
McMillan and Mr. Irving, his nearest relatives. Intimate friends 
in the profession present were Miss Morant, John Willett, John 
Pickup, Joe Briscoe and myself, also his chauffeuse, Miss Shaddock. 
Mr. W. S. King was prevented from being present by car trouble 
on the way. We hope to be able to take his ashes to his old 
friends, Wm. Hunting, Sir Frederick Hobday and Henry Gray, 
at Putney Vale. 

Personally, I feel the parting severely. I shall always treasure 
the memory of this great man who admitted me to the bonds of 
an intimate friendship, who would spare no pains to share with 
me the treasures of his great brain and to whom one instinctively 
knew one could turn in any trouble no matter how great and 
receive help whatever the cost. 

* * * 

Mr. John Willett, M.v.0., M.R.C.V.S., writes 

By the death of Mr. R. Chrystal Irving there has passed overt 
one of the outstanding personalities of our profession. He was 
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ittle known to the younger members except by name as during 
later years he did not practise although his opinion was often 
sought in consultation. Looking back over 40 years, one can 
remember him as a constant attendant at the meetings of the 
Central Veterinary Society when Hunting and Macqueen were 
frequently pitted against each other in lively debates. Irving 
often took part in these discussions and contributed much sound 
practical knowledge which at the time many of us thought 
unorthodox but which later proved how great his experience was 
of equine ailments and their treatment. He had always a leaning 
to the commercial side of the horse and preferred the buying and 
selling rather than the professional aspect. 

After the last war Irving developed an interest in the thorough- 
bred and many stallions passed through his hands, sired by the 
most distinguished winners of their day. ‘These he sold either to 
many European countries or South Africa and several of the South 
American States. On his estate at Pine Ridge, Barnet, one could 
often see twenty or more stallions, either thorcughbred or 
Percheron. When the latter breed was first imported he often 
used to go to France for the Percheron Society and at the time 
of his death he was their official veterinary surgeon.- From 
soreone who knew him in his younger days in Scotland, I was 
told that he was a fine horseman, often riding jumpers in the show 
ring and right to the last he used to ride as often as possible. He 
was never happier than when attending some horse show or sale 
and his great knowledge often stood him in good stead when 
purchasing animals to show a profit. 

Irving was not easy to know, but when once he made a friend 
he could not do too much for him should the necessity arise. 
He lived a long and useful life and he will be missed by many 
now that he has gone. 

Requiescat in Pace.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Mar. 26th.—30th Annual General Meeting of the South-Eastern 
Division, N.V.M.A. at Maidstone, 2 p.m. 

Mar. 26th.—Meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Dumfries, 2 p.m. 

Mar. 27th.—Annual General Meeting of the North of England 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 11 a.m. 

Apr. Ist.—R.C.V.S. Annual Fees due. 

Apr. _Ist.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 3 p.m. Abstracts sub- 
committee, 2.30 p.m. 

Apr. Ist.—58th Annual General Meeting of the Western 
Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at Exeter, 2 p.m. 

Apr. 2nd.—Annual General Meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Birmingham, 2 p.m. 

Apr. 2nd.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, Con- 
way Hall, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

Apr. 11th—Annual General Meeting of the Association of 
Veterinary Inspectors at the Imperial Hotel, 
Birmingham, 2 p.m. 

Apr. 15th.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, 
Royal Society of Medicine, at 1, Wimpole Street, 
W.1, 2.15 for 2.30 p.m. 

Apr. 16th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings, Hotel Russell, 
London. 

Apr. 17th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and 
Hotel Russell, London. 

May 11th.—R.C.V.S. Animal Management Examination begins. 


Council Meetings, 


* * * 


PETROL RATIONING: EMERGENCY CASES 


Where a veterinary surgeon’s car breaks down and he requires 
an emergency ration of petrol for another car which he pro- 
poses to use as a substitute, he should get into touch with the 
Divisional Petroleum Officer by telephone, telegram or, if 
possible, in person. Divisional Petroleum Officers have power 
in such cases to grant immediately a small emergency supply 
of coupons bearing the number of the substitute car, on an 
assurance from the veterinary surgeon that he has in his pos- 


session coupons for the broken-down car, at least equal to the 
emergency supply, and that he will return these as soon as 
possible with a written note of the circumstances. 

This emergency practice is not confined by Divisional Petro- 
leum Officers to cases where the substitute car is the property 
of the applicant. In other words it is applicable not only to 
those veterinary surgeons who have two cars of their own, but 
to those who have only one car and are compelled to borrow 
the substitute car from a colleague or friend, provided in all 
cases that the emergency ration is sought only for a car used 
in substitution of one for which the applicant is receiving a 
supplementary ration and which has broken down. 


* * * 
PERSONAL 


Birth—-On March 9th, 1942, at Ashwood House Nursing 
Home, Woking, to Alison G. Luke (née Esdaile), M.R.C.Vv.s., 
wife of William S. Luke, B.A. (CANTAB.), M.R.C.V.S., a daughter 
(Susan Alison). 


Colonial Veterinary Service Appointment.—Mr. William S. 
Luke, B.A. (CANTAB.), M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed Veterinary 
Officer, Kenya Colony. 

Marriage.—BLANCHARD—KELLOND.—On March 7th, at St. 
David’s, Exeter, John Harley Blanchard, M.R.c.v.S., D.V.S.M. 
(vict.), son of W. D. Blanchard, M.r.c.v.s., Leominster, Hfds., 
to Margaret Beatrice Kellond, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Kellond, Beesands, Kingsbridge, Devon. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH 


We are pleased to note the names of the following members 
of the veterinary profession in the list of those upon whom the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh has recently conferred the distinc- 
tion of election as ordinary fellows: Professor Thos. Dalling, 
director, Ministry of Agriculture’s Veterinary Laboratory, 
Weybridge; Dr. J. R. M. Innes, pathologist, Biological Labora- 
tories, I.C.I. (Dyestuffs) Ltd., Hexagon, Manchester; Dr. 
William Scott, Fryern Hall, Bridgwater, Somerset, and Mr. 
D. R. Wilson, bacteriologist, Moredun Institute, Animal Dis- 
eases Research Association, Gilmerton, Edinburgh. 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Co.tuincs, John Charles, Forder Farm, Plymouth. Gradu- 
ated London, December 20th, 1889. Died March 5th, 1942; 
aged 76 years, at The Woodside Nursing Home, Plymouth. 

Tue Late Mr. HEPBURN, F.R.C.V.S. 

The passing of Mr. William Hepburn, whose death we re- 
corded with much regret in our last issue, deprives the North- 
East of Scotland of one of its foremost and most skilled veter- 
inary surgeons, for besides having a very extensive practice of 
his own he was also much in request as a consultant over a 
wide area. 

He graduated in 1900 at the Royal “ Dick” Veterinary 
College and during his time there was 2 brilliant student. After 
graduation he practised for a short time in Manchester and in 
South Africa. On his return to this country he set up in 
practice in Aberdeen and shortly afterwards qualified for his 
Fellowship degree. Mr. Hepburn was the author of a number 
of valuable papers—some of them contributed to the North 
of Scotland Division, N.V.M.A.—on such subjects as transit 
fever, milk fever, and tuberculosis in bovines, and grass sickness 
in horses, while he was greatly interested in the problem of 
sterility and its treatment. 

A colleague writes of him: “ Mr. Hepburn has, all his life, 
had a reputation of being a glutton for work. All his interests 
lay in his profession and he kept himself abreast of all research 
developments: he was always experimenting and improving his 
technique and he was never backward in trying anything new. 
As a result he was held in great esteem by his own colleagues 
and trusted implicitly by the farming community of the North- 
East. 

“Many of the younger members of the profession will regret 
his passing, for he took a great interest in the young students 
and many who are now veterinary surgeons themselves must feel 
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that they owe much to his painstaking and valuable tuition. 
He was perhaps a hard taskmaster, but he was so keen on his 
profession himself that he had no time for anyone who did not 
show similar enthusiasm. 

“ He had been in failing health for the past six months after 
undergoing a serious operation in September, but his work was 
his life and he felt he was letting his clients down if he did not 
attend to them himself so long as he felt able to do so. 

“'To his widow and family deepest sympathy will be extended 
and his many friends in Aberdeenshire will feel the loss of an 
outstanding colleague who throughout his life maintained and 
enhanced the dignity of his profession.” 


In our next issue will be published a colleague's tribute to 
the late Mr. J. M. McMaster, whose death was announced in 
our issue of last week. 


WAR DAMAGE ACT: BUSINESS SCHEME 
PREMIUM 


The Board of ‘Trade announced in September, 1941, that, 
with the approval of the Treasury, it had been decided that the 
premium payable under the business scheme for the twelve 
months ending September 30th, 1942, would not exceed 30s. 
per cent. For the period of six months to March 3ist, 1942, 
the rate of premium was fixed at 15s. per cent. 

Having regard to present conditions and to the amount 
already paid by way of premium, the Board have, with the 
approval of the Treasury, decided to fix the rate of premium 
for the whole of the year to Septernber 30th, 1942, at 20s., so 
that the premium to be paid for the remaining six months 
ending September 30th, 1942, will be 5s. per cent. ‘This pre- 
mium will be payable in one sum and one policy will be issued 
for the whole six months’ period. 


* 


Weekty Wispom 
Some veterinary stores were captured and came in very useful. 
The impression was gained that the enemy used too many 
medicines to be good veterinary surgeons.—Capt. J. H. McGhee, 
“With Pack ‘Transport in Eritrea” (J. R.AWV.C., February, 
1942). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the 
personal view of the coriter only and must not be taken as expressing 
the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


THE PROFESSION AND PUBLICITY 
‘To rue Eprrok or tHe Verertnary Recorp 

Sir,—Last week I received a circular letter from Pharma- 
ceutical Specialities (May & Baker), Ltd., Dagenham, stating 
how they appreciated the support given them by the veterinary 
profession in recognition of their strictly enforced policy of 
confining the sales of their products to the profession only. I 
also enclose a copy of an advertisement, entitled “ Talking 
Things Over,” which is shortly to appear in the Farmers’ 
Weekly and the Farmer and Stock-breeder. 

It does seem to me that any publicity of the veterinary pro- 
fession should be carried out by the N.V.M.A._ I think articles 
written by a competent authority and issued by the N.V.M 
should appear in the farming papers on such subjects as con- 
tagious abortion, mastitis, tuberculosis, Johne’s disease, teat 
surgery and other topics, which would be of inestimable benefit 
both to the farming community and the veterinary profession. 

Why is it that the profession appears to be frightened of 
publicity? Even to-day in this country there is a large propor- 
tion of the population who do not even know what a veterinary 
surgeon is. I make this suggestion to the N.V.M.A., that they 


should write and publish such informative articles, the cost of 
such to be subscribed by the profession, and not be reliant on 
a private firm for any publicity. 


The scheme of the Survey Committee, when put in practice, 
will be a complete failure unless extensive publicity is given 
to it. 

Yours faithfully, 
. R. A. Powet. 
1, Brook Street, 
New Bedford Road, 


Luton. 
March 9th, 1942. 


BOVINE INFERTILITY 
To tHe Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—If, as is to be feared, the routine treatment of temporary 
infertility in bovines is to be made easy and reduced to the 
level of a plumbing operation—viz., uterine irrigation with 
iodine solution and the pernicious and persistent pinching of 
ovaries—is there not a grave risk that the local castrator may 
be tempted to add to his present accomplishments? One can 
foresee the bar of the village pub .decorated with the sign, 
“ JOHN — 

Steriliser and Fertiliser.” 


Yours truly, 
R. H. Smytue. 
Vean House, 
Camborne. 
March 9th, 1942. 


MODE OF INFECTION WITH ACTINOMYCES 
To tHe Epitok OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


A few years ago the late Sir John M’Fadyean, whose friend- 
ship I was privileged to enjoy from student days, wrote and 
enquired if I had ever been able definitely to incriminate barley 
and barley straw in cases of actinomycosis. ‘The reply was in 
the negative, but it was possible in more than one instance to 
associate an outbreak with farms where gorse was prevalent on 
the grazing fields. 

The letter signed by “ Interested,” prompts me to enquire 
from colleagues if they have found that bovines suffering from 
an actinomycotic infection involving the soft tissues and bones 
of the face, when submitted to the comparative tuberculin test, 
are not infrequently avian positives, whilst remaining negative 
to the mammalian, and that, further, the Guernsey and Guernsey 
Cross breeds appear to be most commonly infected in this 


manner. 
Yours faithfully, 
“ Rothiemurchus,” F. Torr. 
St. Cross, 
Winchester. 
OCCURRENCE OF BLACKWATER IN MATURE 


ANIMALS 
‘To tue Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In the Record of February 21st last, Mr. G. A. Keatinge, 
M.R.C.V.S., contributed an article on blackquarter in which he 
indicated that the general idea that blackquarter does not occur 
in animals over two years old is not true of the disease in the 
County of Armagh. He concludes that this disease occurs in 
mature cattle more frequently than is generally believed. 

In the Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics 
of September, 1929, I contributed an article on Blackquarter 
in Nigeria. In view of Mr. Keatinge’s observations it is inter- 
esting to note that I then mentioned that the disease in Nigeria 
appeared not to be confined to animals between the ages of 4 
few months and three years, animals much older being suscept- 
ible, and the mortality rate in herds being high. The mortality 
in some herds in the Plateau Province was 25 per cent. 

A formolised culture vaccine was prepared at the Veterinary 
Laboratory at Vom and many thousands of cattle were success- 
fully vaccinated by the field staff. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. H. 
Maes-y-Coed, 
Treborth Road, 
Bangor. 
March 7th, 1942, 
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